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of the Greeks for the 'barbarian' soldiers and merchants
whose insolence and rapacity had invaded all sections of
Byzantine life. Its fruits were shown in the accession to
power of Andronicus I Comnenus (1183-5) on a wave of
nationalist feeling, which had already found vent in a bloody
massacre of the Latins in Constantinople (1182). The
revenge of the West was the sack of Salonica by the Normans
(1185) and, when their forces approached the capital,
Andronicus, who had lost influence by his oppression of the
aristocracy, was deposed and murdered. The Comnenian
house was replaced by the incapable Angeli, and the Western
powers, further consolidated by the politic betrothal of the
heirs of the Germanic Emperor and the Sicilian kingdom,
waited only for an opportunity to humiliate Byzantium.
That opportunity was furnished by the Fourth Crusade.
The complicated issues involved cannot be discussed here.
The objective was Egypt, where Saladin had rallied the
forces of Islam. But the controlling spirit of the Crusade
was Venice, whose ships constituted the only means of
transport. With the Crusading armies was a Byzantine
prince, whose father, Isaac II Angelus, had recently been
ousted from the throne. His presence, and the influence of
Venice, turned the Crusade from its original purpose, and the
fleet sailed for Constantinople to restore the fallen ruler. A
popular anti-Latin tumult was the result. Isaac 11 and his
son met their deaths, and the Crusaders assaulted the capital
by land and sea.
On 13 April 1204 Constantinople fell. Three days of
pillaging and outrage followed, and the palaces and churches
of western Europe were presently filled with the stolen
treasures of the East Roman Empire. Its territories were
divided among the conquerors, Venice receiving the lion's
share. Feudal principles determined the government both
of the capital and of the petty principalities which came into
being in Greece and the Aegean. Thus the decentralizing
forces which, with the barbarian invasions, had destroyed
the fabric of Roman organization in western Europe, ex-
tended their influence to the East, erasing the last vestige of
Rome's unification of the ancient world.
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